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Introduction 

We  live  in  a  world  where,  through  increased  technology  together 
with  population  increase,  there  is  forced  upon  the  individual  certain 
needs,  if  he  is  to  survive  with  understanding  in  his  environment.  He 
must  first  know  where  he  is  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  both 
physically  and  socially,  that  some  of  his  problems  are  common  to  many 
peoples,  and  that  some  are  peculiar  to  himself.   He  must, therefore, 
gain  the  knowledge  of  place  and  how  the  particular  factors  of  his 
place  compare  with  other  places  upon  the  earth's  surface.  The  student 
in  observing  the  local  area  and  its  physical  and  human  properties, 
will  gain  the  knowledge  and  skills  which  he  will  require  to  associate 
his  local  problems  with  those  of  a  wider  area.  By  a  gradual  build-up 
of  areal  inter-relationships,  the  student  can  apply,  through  analysis 
of  basic  parts  (e.g.  type  of  houses,  population  density,  street 
patterns,  and  other  physical  factors  of  site,  such  as  landform  or 
soil  type),  the  rudiments  of  the  geographic  mode  of  inquiry  as  pre- 
sented in  Figure  1.  From  these  rudiments,  he  should  be  able  to 
synthesize  basic  relationships  so  that  in  validating  his  ideas  he 
will  modify  his  concepts  as  to  what  factors  (both  human  and  physical) 
are  affecting  the  patterns  in  the  local  area  and  the  world.   It  is 
hoped  that  the  students'  ideas  will,  through  an  inquiry  approach  to 
the  study  of  geography,  evolve  into  accurate  generalizations  about 
the  local  area  and  the  world  which  approximate  tie  generalizations 
listed  for  this  course.  The  teacher  should  by  no  means  dictate  these 
generalizations  to  the  class,  but  should  keep  them  constantly  in 
mind  as  the  cognitive  outcomes  for  Geography  20. 

It  is  most  important  that  in  the  teaching  of  Geography  20,  the 
teacher  encourage  his  class  to  gain  knowledge  through  the  use  of 
field  work,  map  and  air  photo  reading,  picture  and  graph  analysis, 
analysis  of  first-hand  accounts  of  places,  and  statistical  techniques 
which  are  all  aspects  of  geographic  inquiry. 


Figure  1.     A  l-iodel  of  Geographic   Inquiry 
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Geographic  Generalizations 


Charlotte  Crabtree,  "Supporting  Reflective  Thinking  in  the  Classroom" 
in  Effective  Thinking;  in  The  Social  Studies,  37th  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Council  For  The  Social  Studies,  Washington,  D.C.,  1967,  p.  92 
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It  is  necessary  that  the  student  taking  the  Geography  20  course 
should  be  exposed  to  problems  which  exist  outside  the  classroom,  but 
within  the  local  area  so  that  he  may  become  aware  of  the  practical 
worth  of  the  inquiry  approach  to  meeting  the  everyday  situations  he 
will  encounter.  Knowledge  of  facts  should  be  introduced  as  the  class 
perceives  the  need  for  them  throughout  the  unit  study.   The  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  extrapolate  and  interpret  toward  the  end  of 
each  unit  after  he  has  first  discovered  the  factors  of  the  problem 
(e.g.  the  change  in  settlement  pattern  in  the  local  area)  for  himself 
by  the  use  of  inquiry  techniques. 


Organization  of  the  Course 


It  is  recommended  that  Geography  20  be  offered  as  a  five  credit 

course;  however,  in  the  event  that  it  is  offered  as  a  three  credit 

course,  Units  I,  II,  and  a  selection  of  topics  from  Units  III  and  IV 

should  be  chosen.  Time  allocations  will  have  to  be  adjusted 
accordingly. 

The  Geography  20  course  has  been  designed  to  enable  the  student 
to  learn  geography  while  enquiring  as  a  geographer  would.  Consequent- 
ly, emphasis  is  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  organizing 
concepts  which  will  enable  the  student  to  understand  and  attack 
problems  dealing  with  relations  within  and  among  places. 

The  course  is  based  on  a  population  theme  and  is  divided  into 
four  major  units  which  move  from  an  intensive  study  of  the  local 
area,  through  the  rest  of  Canada,  to  an  examination  of  world  patterns. 
Since  the  course  is  predicated  on  a  discovery  approach  using  the 
inquiry  method,  the  content  is  presented  through  a  series  of  cases 
which  may  either  be  studied  directly  through  field  observations  or 
indirectly  through  sample  study  or  other  materials. 

Unit  I,  The  Change  in  Settlement  Patterns  in  the  Local  Area,  is 
based  on  a  study  of  the  area  in  which  the  school  is  located  and  pro- 
vides a  vehicle  for  the  development  of  map,  air  photo,  and  field 
survey  skills  and  understandings.  The  skills  and  concepts  developed 
in  this  unit  provide  a  basis  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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Unit  II,  Settlement  Patterns  in  Western  Canada,  moves  the  focus 
of  study  from  the  local  setting  to  the  still  familiar,  but  much  more 
diversified  regions  of  western  Canada.  The  emphasis  is  on  human 
occupance  and  the  factors  which  have  led  to  the  development  of  certain 
patterns.  The  concept  of  the  region  is  emphasized  through  case  studies 
of  physical  and  human  distributions. 

Unit  III,  Settlement  Patterns  in  Eastern  Canada,  is  designed  to 
show  man's  dynamism  in  developing  and  utilizing  the  natural  resources 
within  a  given  area.  The  locales  suggested  for  study  should  be 
approached  from  a  "process"  viewpoint,  &y   studying  these  processes 
(e.g.  transportation,  manufacturing,  exploitation  of  natural  resources) 
and  determining  their  interrelationships,  the  student  should  be  able 
to  discern  the  settlement  patterns  of  the  people  who  live  in  Eastern 
Canada,  both  from  a  depth  viewpoint  as  in  the  case  study,  and  from  a 
general  or  broad  viewpoint. 

Unit  IV,  World  Patterns,  emphasizes  systematic  geography  and 
considers  both  physical  and  cultural  factors  after  an  initial  study 
of  world  population  patterns. 

Units  I  to  III  have  emphasized  the  use  of  intensive  case  studies 
of  the  local  area,  Western  Canada  and  Eastern  Canada  with  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  skills  and  concepts  basic  to  an  under- 
standing of  geography.  The  student,  hopefully  will  have  developed  a 
basic  repertoire  of  map,  air  photograph,  photograph  and  graph  reading 
skills,  as  he  works  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract;  from  the  specific 
to  the  general;  from  the  local  to  the  distant.  At  the  same  time,  the 
student  has  been  encouraged  to  make  limited  generalizations  related 
to  geographic  concepts. 

The  purpose  of  this  final  unit  is  to  help  the  student  place  the 
case  studies  into  a  coherent  meaningful  framework.  In  psychological 
terms,  it  is  to  provide  "closure"  in  the  year's  study  of  geography. 
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Objectives 

1.  The  student  should  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  following 
major  organizing  concepts  in  geography:  areal  association, 
density,  human  occupance,  pattern, -.region,  scale,  spatial 
distribution,  spatial  interaction. 

2.  The  student  should  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
geographer's  mode  of  inquiry  and  skills  such  as  the  following: 

a)  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  aerial  photographs, 
maps,  pictures,  tables  and  graphs,  and  other  written 
source  materials. 

b)  field  work  processes  of  observation  and  recording. 

3.  The  student  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  positive 
attitudes  in  relation  to  the  following  topics: 

a)  interdependence  of  peoples 

b)  respect  for  similarities  and  differences  of  peoples 

c)  clarification  of  values  in  respect  to  other  value 
systems 

d)  respect  for  scientific  method  of  inquiry 

e)  knowledge  of  multiple  causation. 

Primary  References 

Boggs,  A.,  Maps:  How  To  Read  and  Interpret  Them.  Toronto:  Clarke, 
Irwin  and  Co.,  1952. 


See  Appendix  A  for  a  discussion  of  each  concept.  See  page  25. 
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Gunn,  A.,  Patterns  In  World  Geography.  Toronto:  Gage,  1968. 

Scarf e,  N.,  et.  al.,  A  New  Geography  of  Canada.  Toronto:  Gage,  1963- 

Secondary  References 

For  secondary  references,  please  see  those  listed  with  each  unit 
and  in  Appendix  B. 
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Unit  I  -  The  Change  in  Settlement  Patterns  in  the  Local  Area 
Suggested  Time:  10  weeks 
Specific  Objectives: 


1.  Through  a  study  of  their  own  neighborhood  and  closest  urban 
area,  the  students  should  become  aware  of  the  following  general- 
izations: 

a)  Neighborhoods  are  microcosms  of  the  city. 

b)  A  city  is  a  particular  arrangement  of  neighborhoods  which, 
in  close  relationship  to  each  other,  make  up  a  settlement 
pattern. 

c)  There  is  an  interdependence  between  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  city  and  the  primary  resources  of  its  rural  area. 

d)  A  city  is  a  collection  of  systems  and  their  interrelation- 
ships which  underlie  the  settlement  pattern. 

e)  The  settlement  pattern  of  a  particular  town  or  city  is 
influenced  by  the  physical  features  of  the  site  and  by  the 
social  characteristics  of  the  people. 

2.  Through  the  making  and  study  of  maps  and  the  study  of  aerial 
photographs,  the  student  will  develop  skills  related  to  depicting 
and  reading:   shape  and  symbols;  direction;  scale  and  area; 
elevation;  and  grid  systems. 


Unit  Outline 


1.   Study  of  the  Neighborhood 

a)   What  are  the  land -use  patterns  of  the  area?  e.g.  dwellings, 
service  industry,  manufacturing,  parks,  vacant  land, 
agriculture. 

NOTE :  The  class  will  have  to  define  the  limits  of  the  local 
area  in  some  way. 
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b)  what  factors  have  influenced  the  development  of  this  pattern? 
e.g.,  resources,  market,  topography,  climate,  soil,  availa- 
bility of  services,  etc. 

-  through  a  study  of  their  own  and  other  maps,  students 
may  discover  the  physical  factors  that  have  influenced  the 
pattern. 

-  students  may  make  a  map  of  the  local  area  based  on  speci- 
fic field  observation,  showing  present  land  use. 

-  by  interviewing  local  businessmen,  contractors,  etc. 
they  may  find  the  cultural  factors  that  have  been  operating. 

c)  Has  the  land-use  pattern  always  been  the  same? 

-  by  attempting  to  date  buildings  in  the  local  area  and 
recording  this  on  maps,  students  may  gain  ideas  about  sequent 
occupance. 

-  a  study  of  a  sequence  of  maps,  photographs  or  aerial 
photos  made  at  different  times  could  help. 

-  the  local  planning  commission  or  government  offices  may 
have  relevant  information. 

2.   The  relationship  of  the  neighborhood  to  the  larger  settlement 
area. 

a)  What  makes  our  neighborhood  different  from  and  similar  to 
the  larger  settlement  area?  (for  example:   shopping  centres, 
schools,  physical  or  cultural  boundaries,  ethnic  differences, 
social  status,  income,  size  of  buildings,  etc.) 

b)  The  three  questions  posed  under  the  study  of  the  neighborhood 
could  be  asked  for  the  larger  area. 

-  students  working  in  groups  could  prepare  reports  on 
different  aspects  of  the  larger  area  such  as  services  (bus, 
water,  gas,  sanitation,  parks),  residential  (high  density, 
low  density,  quality),  manufacturing,  traffic  circulation, 
schools,  etc.  The  emphasis  of  these  reports  would  be  on 
spatial  distributions  and  the  reasons  for  them  as  well  as 
change  over  time. 


-  students  will  have  to  use  and  make  their  own  maps  and  it 
is  suggested  this  would  be  an  appropriate  time  (if  it  has 
not  been  done  earlier,)  to  discuss  principles  of  good  map 
design  (i.e.,  title,  compass  direction,  scale,  key,  symbol- 
ization)  as  the  project  develops. 

3.   The  Problem  of  Place 

a)   Are  the  ideas  gained  from  the  study  of  the  local  area 
applicable  to  other  urban  areas? 

-  students  could  study  another  urban  area  to  see  if  the 
generalizations  they  have  made  apply.  One  of  the  references 
at  the  end  of  this  unit  could  be  used. 

-  the  relationship  of  both  places  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  should  be  exploited  to  develop  the  concepts  of  grid 
system  (longitude  and  latitude)  and  scale  (various  scales 
of  maps). 


References 
Atlases: 

1.  Alberta  Atlas,  Dept.  Mines  &  Technical  Surveys,  Province  of 

Alberta,  January,  1968. 

2.  The  Canadian  Oxford  School  Atlas,  Oxford  University  Press, 

Toronto,  1963. 

Reference  Texts  for  Skill  Development: 

1.  Allpress,  J.  P.,  Visual  Geography,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Toronto,  1962. 

2.  Bygott,  John,  An  Introduction  to  Mapwork  and  Practical  Geography, 

University  Tutorial  Press,  London,  (Copp-Clark,  Toronto),  9th 
edition,  1964. 

3.  Gamier,  Benjamin  John,  Practical  Work  in  Geography,  Edward 

Arnold,  London  (Ma Chilian  of  Canada,  Toronto),  1963. 
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4.  General  Education,  Inc.,  Understanding  haps  (programmed  text) 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  Rockleigh,  N.J.,  1966. 

5.  Gopsill,  G.  F.  and  Frank  Beesley,  Practical  Geography:  Exercises 

with  hodels  and  Improvised  Equipment,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  1964. 

5a.   Graham,  Harry,  Reading  Topographic  Maps,  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  Toronto,  1968. 

6.  Gunn,  A.,  Techniques  in  Field  Geography,  Copp-Clark  Publishing 

Co .  Ltd . ,  Vancouver , 

7.  Hardy,  Albert  Victor,  The  Physical  Landscape  in  Pictures,  Cambridge 

University  Press,  Cambridge,  1964. 

8.  Marshall,  I.  C.  and  A.  H.  heux,  Introductory  Map  Reading ,  University 

of  London  Press,  Ltd. 

9.  Watkins,  W.  J.  H.  and  H.  S.  L.  Watkins,  How  to  Look  at  Geographical 

Pictures,  London:  MacMilland  and  Co.  Ltd.,  New  York:   St. 
Martin's  Press,  5th  edition,  1965. 

10.  lAlood,  Margaret,  Map  Reading  for  Schools,  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co. 

Ltd. ,  London. 


Maps  and  Aerial  Photos 

1.   Map  Distribution  Office 

Department  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys 

615  Booth  Street 

Ottawa 

-  provides  topographic  and  other  maps  of  Canada  at  50<£  a  sheet 
with  a  40/6  discount  for  schools. 
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2.  Director  of  the  Technical  Division 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
Edmonton 

-  provides  topographic  and  other  maps  of  Alberta  and  aerial 
photographs. 

-  no  discount  to  schools. 

-  for  photographs,  specify  the  exact  locale  and  inquire  as 
to  cost.   9  x  V  contact  prints  usually  cost  30<£  each. 

3.  Aerial  Photograph  Library 

Department  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys 

615  Booth  Street 

Ottawa 

-  provides  aerial  photos  of  all  Canada. 


Local  Maps  and  Aerial  Photos 

-  see  your  local  newspaper,  local  or  regional  planning 
commission,  county  office,  road  department,  or  other  local 
authority  for  maps  and  photographs. 
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Unit  II  -  Settlement  Patterns  in  Western  Canada 
Suggested  Time:  8  weeks 
Specific  Objectives 


1.  The  student  should  know  the  concept  of  a  region  and  understand 
the  following  generalizations: 

a)  A  region  is  an  area  defined  by  one  or  more  common 
characteristics . 

b)  A  region  may  be  a  part  of  a  larger  region. 

c)  Regions  may  not  have  precise  boundaries.  They  may  merge 
gradually  with  one  another.  They  may  overlap. 

d)  Many  factors  (social,  economic,  physical)  influence  land 
use  in  a  region. 

e)  Population  is  not  evenly  distributed  within  any  one  region. 

f )  Human  occupance  can  modify  the  physical  make-up  of  a  region, 
just  as  the  human  occupance  can  be  influenced  by  the  physical. 

g)  Regions  are  either  uniform  or  nodal  depending  on  the 
criteria  used  to  define  them. 

2.  Through  a  study  of  primary  and  secondary  source  materials,  students 
should  be  able  to  identify  the  major  factors  in  a  region  and 
explain  the  relationships  among  them. 


Unit  Outline 

1.   The  human  occupance  of  Western  Canada 

a)   What  is  the  extent  and  present  pattern  of  population' in 
Western  Canada? 

-  a  study  of  dot  maps  could  introduce  this  topic, 
(see  Scarfe,  et.  al.) 
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b)  What  factors  have  influenced  the  form  of  this  settlement 
pattern? 

students  could  hypothesize  about  this  and  then  check  by- 
having  the  settlement  pattern  superimposed  on  maps  of  other 
patterns  (i.e.,  resources,  climate,  vegetation,  transporta- 
tion, soils,  manufacturing,  etc.) 

c)  How  influential  is  climate  as  a  factor  in  the  occupance  of 
Western  Canada? 

-  the  relationships  between  climatic  regions  and  settlement 
should  be  explored. 

-  the  factors  that  cause  climate  could  be  examined  by  a 
study  of  weather  in  the  local  area.   (Students  could  have 
exercises  on  weather  observation  and  analysis  and  could  use 
the  weather  map  series  from  the  Department  of  Transport.) 

-  man's  ability  to  modify  the  effects  of  weather  and  climate 
should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  main  problem. 

2.   Human  occupance  regions  of  Western  Canada 

a)   What  population  regions  can  be  identified  in  Western  Canada? 

-  either  as  individuals  or  groups,  the  students  could  make 
their  own  regionalization  of  the  area  based  on  their-  own 
criteria. 

the  various  regions  could  be  compared  by  the  whole  class 
to  illustrate  the  point  that  regions  do  not  occur  naturally, 
but  are  hypothetical  constructs. 

-  the  teacher  could  then  show  the  class  the  traditional 
divisions  of  prairies,  cordillera,  coast,  tundra,  and 
shield  and  examine  the  basis  for  these  regions  and  compare 
it  with  the  students'  reasoning. 
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3.   Depth  studies  of  regions 

a)  From  the  studies  in  Scarfe,  et  al,  and  the  list  at  the  end 
of  this  unit,  teachers  are  asked  to  select  several  sample 
studies  to  pursue  in  depth  with  their  classes.  These 
samples  should  be  selected  as  representatives  of  the  larger 
region  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  study 
a  specific  example. 

b)  How  do  these  samples  fit  into  the  larger  region  of  Western 
Canada? 

-  this  provides  an  opportunity  to  relate  the  samples  to 
the  larger  patterns  and  to  review  the  work  of  this  unit. 


References 
Atlases: 

1.  Alberta  Atlas 

2.  Atlas  of  British  Columbia 

3.  Atlas  of  Canada,  Queen's  Printer,  Ottawa 

Case  Studies: 

1.  Alberta  Industries  and  fie  sources,  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

(School  Book  Branch),  1968. 

2.  Association  of  Agriculture,  A  Grain  Farm  on  the  Portage  Plains . 

Sample  Studies  of  Individual  Farms  series,  53  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.I. ,  United  Kingdom. 

3.  Gunn,  A.  British  Columbia  -  Landforms  and  Settlement,  Richmond, 

B.  C:  Smith  Lithograph  Co.  Ltd.,  1967. 
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4.  MacNaughton,  Carleton,  Fruit  Farming  in  the  Okanagan,  Canada: 

Ginn  and  Company,  1967. 

5.  rtushby,  J.  G.,  J  Bell,  and  M.  W.  Dybeck.   "Cape  Dorset:  An 

Eskimo  Settlement".  Stage  One,  in  the  Study  Geography  series. 
London:  Longmans  Green  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1967. 

6.  rtussell,  W.  J.,  Wheat  Farming  Near  Regina,  Canada:  Ginn  and  Com- 

pany, 1968. 

7.  Welsh,  Arthur  J.,  A  Forest  Industry  at  Port  Alberni,  Canada: 

Ginn  and  Company,  1967. 
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Unit  III  -  Settlement  Patterns  in  Eastern  Canada 


Suggested  Time:   8  weeks 


Specific  Objectives 

1.  From  geographic  facts  the  student  should  be  able  to  develop 
a  region  and  gain  an  understanding  of  the  interrelationship 
among  living  patterns,  industrial  processes  and  natural 
resources. 

2.  The  students,  by  studying  the  various  processes  of  resources 
development,  should  be  able  to  realize  that  a  settlement 
pattern  is  not  static,  but  a  constantly  changing  entity. 

3.  The  student  should  gain  a  greater  understanding  of  the  similar- 
ities and  differences  in  modes  of  living  within  Canada. 


Unit  Outline 

1.  The  human  occupance  of  Eastern  Canada. 

a)  What  is  the  extent  of  and  present  pattern  of  population 
in  Eastern  Canada? 

b)  What  factors  have  influenced  the  form  of  this  settlement 
pattern? 

NOTE:  The  emphasis  is  on  looking  at  patterns  and  noting 
the  correlations  and  discontinuities j  it  does  not  imply  a 
depth  study  of  each  factor  at  this  time. 

These  two  questions  could  be  handled  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Unit  II. 

2.  Depth  studies  of  regions. 

The  intent  is  similar  to  Unit  II  and  provides  an  opportunity  to 
study  distinct  settlement  patterns  by  noting  the  interrelationships 
of  man  and  his  physical  environment  in  various  settings. 
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One  or  two  case  studies  of  each  of  the  following  types  of  settle- 
ment should  lead  to  the  further  development  and  reinforcement  of  the 
regional  concept: 

a)  Farming  communities  as  found  in  the  Guelph  Area;  The  Gaspe  Area; 
the  St.  John  xiiver  Valley;  the  Annapolis  Valley. 

b)  Fishing  villages  such  as  Lunenburg;  Canso;  one  of  the  "liveyers" 
in  Newfoundland. 

c)  Transportation  hubs  as  typified  by  Montreal;  Halifax;  Toronto. 

d)  Manufacturing  and  industrial  centres  such  as  Toronto;  Hamilton; 
Windsor. 

e)  Mining  communities  as  found  in  the  Sudbury  area;  Cape  3reton 
Island. 

f)  Forestry  areas  such  as  Corner  Brook;  Pictou;  Three  Rivers ;   Hull. 

N.  B.     The  specific  places  mentioned  above  are  merely  suggestions 
for  case  studies.   Teachers  should  feel  free  to  choose  other  sites  in 
Eastern  Canada  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 


To  help  the  students  integrate  the  features  in  the  case  study,  they 
could  be  guided  by  the  following: 

a)  What  is  the  population  density? 

b)  How  is  the  population  distributed  within  the  community? 

c)  Why  is  the  main  industry  located  in  this  community?  Are  there 
other  industries  or  commercial  enterprises  located  here? 

d)  What  are  the  main  occupations  in  the  area? 

e)  What  standard  of  living  do  the  inhabitants  enjoy?   (e.g.,  Income, 
type  of  housing,  kinds  of  transportation,  education  facilities, 
recreation  facilities,  etc.) 

f)  Do  the  physical  aspects  of  the  environment  (e.g.,  climate,  soil, 
physiography,  vegetation,  etc.)  play  a  dominant  role  in  this 
community? 
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3.   Studies  of  the  larger  regions  in  Eastern  Canada 

This  examination  of  the  systematic  aspects  (e.g.,  natural 
resources,  manufacturing,  transportation,  etc.)  of  patterns  in 
Eastern  Canada  should  lead  to  the  realization  of  the  variety  of  ways 
of  regionalizing  this  area. 

a)  Exploitation  of  Natural  Resources: 

-  Where  are  the  fishing,  agricultural,  forestry,  mining,  and 
hydro -power  areas  located? 

-  What  are  the  sizes  of  the  above  primary  industries? 

-  What  are  some  of  the  extraction  methods? 

-  How  is  manpower  utilized? 

-  What  is  the  relationship  of  these  primary  industries  to  the 
secondary  industries? 

b)  Manufacturing: 

-  Where  are  the  major  manufacturing  centres  located? 

-  Where  are  their  sources  of  raw  materials? 

-  What  modes  of  transportation  are  used  for  raw  materials?  for 
finished  products? 

-  What  part  do  coal,  oil,  natural  gas  and  electrical  power  play 
in  manufacturing  processes?  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  power 
grid?  Where  are  the  pipe  lines  located? 

-  How  many  men  are  emp]oyed  in  secondary  industry? 

-  What  is  the  process  for  distributing  the  finished  product 
to  the  customer? 

c)  Transportation: 

-  Why  are  most  manufacturing  centres  located  on  waterways? 

-  what  are  the  advantages  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway? 
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-  What  is  the  importance  of  the  airlines  to  industry? 

-  Would  communities  of  people  be  able  to  exist  without  roads? 

-  What  is  the  function  of  railway  networks? 

4.   Population  (summation) 

How  does  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  manufacturing, 
and  transportation  affect  the  density  and  distribution  of  population 
in  Eastern  Canada? 

References 
Case  Studies: 

1.  Association  of  Agriculture,  Farming  in  the  Commonwealth  series, 

53  Victoria  Street,  London  S.W.I,  England. 

1.  The  Annapolis  Valley  of  Nova  Scotia  -  A  Typical  Valley  Farm 

2.  A  Dairy  Farm  in  French  Canada 

3.  A  Mixed  Farm  in  Southern  Ontario 

2.  Forrester,  James,  Making  Steel  in  Hamilton,  Canada:  Ginn  and  Co., 

1967. 

3.  Richards,  R.  P.,  "Living  in  the  Tundra"  in  Massey,  D.L.,  et.  al. 

Around  Our  World,  Toronto:  Ginn  and  Co.,  1965. 

4.  Toronto  Kit,  Filmstrip  Unit,  National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 
Textbooks: 

1.  Blair,  C.L.  and  R.I.  Simpson,  The  Canadian  Landscape  -  Map  and 

Airphoto  Interpretation,  Toronto:   Copp-Clark,  1967. 

2.  Fells,  Mabel  and  Eldon  Pipher,  Geography  for  Canadians  -  Book  I, 

Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Company  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1961. 

3.  Fullard,  Harold,  Senior  Atlas  for  Canada,  London:   George  Philip 

and  Sons  Ltd.,  1V66. 
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4.  Kubly,  Kerbert  and  the  Editors  of  Life,  Canada  -  Life  World 

Library,  New  York:  Time  Incorporated. 

5.  Megill  (Editor),  Patterns  of  Canada,  Toronto:  The  Kyerson 

Press,  1966. 

6.  Peters,  James,  A  Guide  to  Understanding  Canada,  Toronto: 

Guiness  Publishing  Co.,  1958. 

7.  Putman,  D.F.  (Editor),  Canadian  Regions  -  A  Geography  of 

Canada,  Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.,  1963. 

8.  Tompkins,  George  S.  and  T.  L.  Hill,  A  Regional  Geography  of 

North  America,  Toronto:  vJ.  J.  Gage,  1962. 

9.  Wahl,  Edward,  This  Land  -  A  Geography  of  Canada,  Toronto: 

Oxford  University  Press,  1961. 
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Unit  IV  -  World  Patterns 


Suggested  Time:  10  weeks 


Specific  Objectives 

1.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  make  comparisons  between  the  population 
densities  of  Canada  and  some  selected  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  By  using  concepts  such  as  population  growth  rates,  age  structures, 
calorie  production  per  acre,  cultivated  land  per  person,  energy 
output  per  person,  climate,  and  landforms,  pupils  should  explain 
differences  in  population  densities  and  standard  of  living. 


Unit  Outline 

NOTE:  It  is  intended  that  the  first  topic  and  at  least  three  others 
be  chosen  for  study  in  this  unit.  The  emphasis  in  this  unit  is 
on  systematic  geography  and  considers  both  physical  and  cultural 
factors  after  an  initial  study  of  world  population  patterns. 

1.  The  human  occupance  of  the  world. 

a)  Where  is  the  population  situated? 

b)  What  are  the  present  population  trends? 

c)  What  is  the  relationship  of  food  supply  and  over- population? 

2.  Cities  of  the  world 

a)  How  have  cities  developed? 

b)  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  form  and  function  of 
European  cities  as  compared  to  North  American  cities? 

c)  What  are  some  of  the  major  urban  centres  of  today?  Do 
they  have  common  characteristics? 

d)  What  is  the  future  of  the  city? 
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3.  Agriculture  of  the  world 

a)  What  are  the  major  types  of  agriculture  of  the  world? 

b)  What  are  some  of  the  common  problems  of  farmers? 

c)  What  factors  influence  the  crops  to  be  produced? 

4.  Japan:  Case  study  of  industrialization 

a)  How  has  Japan  attacked  its  resource  problem? 

b)  What  is  the  distribution  and  importance  of  the  industrial 
areas  in  Japan? 

c)  How  has  industry  helped  Japan  to  survive? 

5.  World  industry  and  resources 

a)  What  is  the  distribution  of  major  industries  (e.g.,  oil, 
steel,  etc.)  in  the  world  today? 

b)  Will  this  pattern  change? 

c)  What  are  some  of  the  changing  resources  in  the  world  today? 

d)  How  important  is  water  as  a  resource? 

6.  Landforms  and  land  use 

a)  How  has  the  shape  of  the  surface  of  the  land  developed? 

b)  Have  the  same  forces  been  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world? 

c)  What  are  the  major  landform  patterns  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth? 

7.  Climate  and  man 

a)  How  are  climatic  regions  defined? 

b)  What  are  the  major  climatic  regions  of  the  world? 

Keferences 

1.  Recommended  textbook  is  A.  Gunn,  Patterns  in  World  Geography,  Gage  &  Co, 

2.  See  the  list  in  Appendix  B  for  other  references. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Concepts'" 


The  explanation  of  concepts  that  follows  is  offered  as  a 
teaching  aid  for  you.  The  specific  terms  which  apply  to  these 
concepts  need  not  be  given  to  the  students  at  this  time.  Our  concern 
is  more  with  introducing  the  students  to  the  ideas  implicit  in  the 
concepts. 


Areal  Association 

Once  the  existence  of  a  particular  spatial  distribution  is  noted 
(and  this  is  often  done  through  the  use  of  a  map),  the  next  step  is 
to  "explain"  or  "account  for"  the  existence  of  the  distribution  and 
to  determine  why  it  has  the  spatial  characteristics  it  has.  This  can 
be  done  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  One  way  is  to  hypothesize  the 
existence  of  a  meaningful  co-existence  between  the  original  distriou- 
tion — the  problem  variable — and  one  or  more  other  distributions,  as 
such,  the  hypothesis  is  that  two  or  more  distributions  are  inter- 
related. For  example,  in  most  cities  a  pattern  can  be  seen  in  the 
differences  in  the  class  of  houses  located  in  that  city.   In  some 
parts  of  the  city,  beautiful  residential  sections  are  found;  in  others, 
slums;  and  in  still  others,  varying  degrees  between  these  two 
extremes.  As  geographers,  we  are  interested  in  the  variation  in  the 
spatial  distribution  of  classes  of  housing.  As  one  examines  the 
location  of  these  different  classes  of  houses  one  finds  that  they  are 
not  generally  found  intermixed  with  one  another.  Each  class  tends  to 
locate  in  certain  areas  and  not  in  others.  Our  curiosity  aroused,  we 
ask  ourselves  why  this  particular  pattern  results.  Our  thinking  leads 
us  to  speculate  what  factors  would  bring  about  or  be  related  to  our 
problem  variable.  We  should  be  able  to  think  of  several:  that  slum 
areas  are  found  in  areas  of  lower  land  values;  in  or  near  areas  which 
have  undesirable  features  as  noise,  odor,  flooding,  severe  congestion; 


#  Adapted  from  'Concepts' 

Vuicich,  G.,  Geography  in  an  Urban  Age,  Unit  I  of  the  High  School 
Geography  Project,  Boulder,  Colorado:  Association  of  American 
Geographers,  1967. 
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that  such  an  area  would  more  than  likely  be  occupied  by  people  with 
low  incomes  and  less  formal  education  than  average,  itfe  would  probably 
also  speculate  that  the  high  class  residential  areas  would  be 
associated  witn  the  opposite  of  the  above.   What  we  are  really  doing 
is  hypothesizing  a  relationship  between  the  problem  variable  (class 
of  housing)  and  a  number  of  other  seemingly  related  factors.  The 
next  step  is  to  test  our  hunches.  We  would  start  by  gathering  rele- 
vant data.   Following  this,  we  have  several  alternatives  open  to  us 
as  to  how  to  proceed.  We  could  either  map  our  data  or  we  could  pro- 
ceed using  some  rather  sophisticated  mathematical  techniques.  For 
our  purpose,  let  us  assume  we  use  the  map — it  is  easier  and  it 
demonstrates  the  point  we  wish  to  make.  After  we  map  our  data  we 
can  compare  the  several  maps — always  using  the  map  showing  our  problem 
variable  as  one  of  the  maps  being  compared.   (In  comparing  these  maps, 
the  assumption  is  that  we  used  a  coloring  scheme  which  was  consistent 
throughout.)  If  we  had  hypothesized  that  where  we  found  high  cost 
residences,  we  would  expect  to  find  high  land  values,  high  family 
incomes,  high  levels  of  formal  education,  then  we  would  expect  to 
find  these  maps  all  showing  the  same  areas  with  high  values  for  the 
particular  variable  mapped.  Tne  conclusion  we  would  make  is  that 
there  was  a  positive  association  between  the  spatial  distributions 
involved,  we  have,  in  a  simple  way,  pointed  up  an  areal  association. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  an  areal  association  may  be  negative; 
that  is,  in  explaining  the  existence  of  something  it  can  be  just  as 
significant  that  it  always  occurs  when  another  thing  is  absent  as  it 
is  to  know  that  it  occurs  in  the  presence  of  something. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  just  because  two  or  more  distri- 
butions coexist  in  space  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are 
related.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  phenomena  involved  are 
located  near  one  another  purely  on  the  basis  of  chance.  What  is 
needed,  therefore,  is  to  establish  a  logical  or  rational  inter- 
connection between  or  among  the  phenomena  being  studied. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  area  associations  are  relative  to 
the  extent  of  the  area  under  study,  the  location  of  that  area,  and 
the  culture  group  occupying  that  region.  An  areal  association  that 
is  found  to  be  strong  in  one  part  of  tne  world,  may  not  exist  in 
another  part  of  the  world.  For  example,  an  area  association  between 
a  certain  amount  of  precipitation  and  a  certain  type  of  crop  may  be 
found  in  the  United  otates,  but  the  same  amount  of  rainfall  may  be 
associated  with  different  crops  in  India. 
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Density 

The  spatial  expression  of  phenomena  can  also  be  studied  in 
terms  of  their  density,  or  how  many  objects  there  are  in  a  specified 
area.  In  a  forest,  the  spatial  distribution  of  trees  is  considered 
dense  if  there  are  many  trees  per  unit  of  area  in  the  forest. 
Looking  at  a  map  of  human  population,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
areas  where  the  spatial  distribution  of  people  is  very  dense  or  areas 
where  there  are  very  few  people.  Thus,  when  speaking  of  density,  one 
is  really  talking  about  a  spatial  average.  It  is  an  average  relative 
to  the  number  of  these  things  in  a  given  area. 


Human  Occupance 

This  concept  refers  to  the  characteristic  use  that  a  society 
makes  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  transformations 
of  the  original  landscape  that  result.  The  landscape  pattern  that 
develops  is  a  result  of  the  physical  environment  and  the  culture  of 
the  people.  The  use  of  similar  physical  environments  can  be  very 
different  depending  on  the  culture  of  the  society.  For  example, 
the  Amazon  Basin  has  indigenous  hunting  and  fishing  peoples,  rubber 
plantations,  and  a  large  modern  city  all  existing  in  a  similar 
physical  environment. 


Pattern 

In  discussing  pattern,  one  is  describing  the  configuration  of 
similar  phenomena  over  an  area.  A  drainage  pattern  might  be  described 
as  dendritic.  The  pattern  of  agricultural  land  use  in  an  area 
might  be  rectilinear.  The  pattern  of  the  Great  Lakes  might  be  called 
"fingerlike."  In  making  a  general  statement  about  pattern  a  better 
understanding  of  the  spatial  distribution  of  objects  can  result. 


Region 

A  region  is  an  arbitrary  designation  of  a  continuous  area  that 
possesses  some  degree  of  similarity.  The  similarity  may  involve  a 
single  feature  or  a  combination  of  associated  features  that  recur 
throughout  the  area.  As  a  distinctive  spatial  unit,  the  region  may 
be  helpful  in  explaining  spatial  distribution. 
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For  example,  areas  of  the  world  having  many  lakes  per  square 
mile,  as  in  Minnesota  and  Southern  Sweden,  can  be  outlined  and  defined 
as  regions  of  many  lakes  per  square  mile;  or,  areas  where  a  given 
language  is  dominant  over  all  others  may  be  outlined  and  referred  to 
as  a  language  region.  The  area  around  a  city  which  is  dependent  on 
and  supportive  of  the  city  may  be  outlined  and  called  the  trade  area, 
or  tributary  region  of  that  city.  The  city  itself  can  be  studied  as 
a  region  just  as  we  do  in  Part  II  of  this  unit. 

In  defining  regions,  any  criteria  may  be  chosen  to  determine 
where  the  boundary  of  the  region  is  located.  Should  one  wish  to 
outline  the  areas  of  the  United  States  where  farming  is  the  major 
economic  activity,  it  may  be  done  by  measuring  the  percentage  of 
population  engaged  in  agricultural  activity,  or  some  other  relevant 
statistic,  and  outline  the  area  where  that  figure  reaches  a  certain 
minimum.  The  result  would  then  be  the  fanning  regions  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  could  be  done  with  manufacturing  areas. 

The  criterion  which  is  selected — farming — is  dependent  only  on 
what  is  hypothesized  as  important  in  terms  of  what  one  wants  to  know. 
Should  the  study  be  the  spatial  distribution  of  smog,  the  regions  of 
manufacturing  intensity  rather  than  the  regions  of  farming  intensity 
would  be  of  greater  interest.   In  all  studies  of  regions,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  criteria  used  to  delimit  the  regions 
are  chosen  by  the  individual  and  have  no  intrinsic  merit.  Should 
the  irrelevant  criteria  be  chosen  the  study  will  be  unsuccessful. 

Because  the  criterion  selected  by  which  to  delimit  a  region 
changes  through  time,  the  boundary  of  the  region  will  be  altered. 
Still  other  regions,  by  their  very  nature,  migrate  across  the  land. 
For  example,  a  cyclonic  storm  (which  is  a  relatively  uniform  mass 
of  air)  migrates  almost  constantly  until  it  disappears.  A  region  of 
mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  may  remain  relatively  stable  for 
centuries.  All  regions  are  changing,  but  at  varying  rates. 


Scale 

The  concept  of  scale  is  important  to  geography  as  phenomena  are 
studied  in  limited  cases  and  on  a  world  wide  distribution.  The  student 
must  be  able  to  relate  the  weather  observation  he  makes  to  a  climatic 
region  or  a  pattern  on  a  world  map  to  specific  examples  in  his  local 
area.  The  scale  which  is  used  in  a  study  has  implications  for  the 
specificity  and  generalization  that  is  appropriate. 
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Spatial  Distribution 

The  location  of  a  single  object  tells  little.  More  character- 
istics of  that  object  can  be  seen  if  many  of  its  kind  are  thought 
about  or  examined.   It  is,  therefore,  helpful  to  consider  all  the 
houses  in  a  city  rather  than  just  one. 

Once  these  qualitative  disctintions  are  made,  it  is  possible 
to  group  like  objects  and  examine  the  location  of  the  group.  When 
this  is  done,  the  geographer  is  working  with  a  spatial  distribution- 
a  simple  but  basic  notion  in  geographic  research. 

Working  with  a  spatial  distribution  rather  than  dealing  with  a 
single  object  is  helpful  because  it  is  possible  to  make  general 
statements  relative  to  that  object  and  all  others  like  it.  General- 
izations, rather  than  the  specific,  are  often  of  prime  interest. 
The  ability  to  generalize  can  best  be  achieved  by  studying  many  of 
the  same  kinds  of  objects  as  a  set. 


Spatial  Interaction 

Spatial  interaction  in  part  refers  to  the  movements  of  people 
and  goods  from  place  to  place.  The  extent  and  variety  of  these 
movements  varies  with  the  technology  of  the  people  involved. 

These  movements  also  take  place  among  natural  phenomena.  Spatial 
interaction  also  refers,  then,  to  the  ocean  currents  and  wind  systems 
of  the  world,  and  the  migrations  of  animals. 

Spatial  interaction  also  refers  to  the  communication  networks 
of  the  world.  Telephone  calls,  newspapers,  and  television  are  agents 
of  spatial  interaction.  The  variety  of  connections  of  this  type, 
their  extent  and  intensity,  varies  with  the  technology  of  the  people 
involved. 
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In  the  physical  world,  these  connections  can  be  likened  to  those 
between  a  river  delta  and  the  headwaters  of  the  river  in  the  mountains, 

The  connection,  or  flow,  between  headwaters  and  delta  involve  the 
spatial  interaction  of  precipitation,  surface  streams  and  ground 
water,  operating  within  a  given  topographic  frame. 

In  the  same  way,  communications  among  people  operate  within  a 
technological  frame. 

Spatial  interaction  in  the  human  world  in  modern  times  can  be 
extremely  complex.  People,  goods,  services,  telephone  calls,  tele- 
vision networks,  and  newspapers  may  all  move  simultaneously  in  both 
directions  between  two  communities. 

Likewise,  the  movements  of  such  natural  phenomena  as  air  masses 
may  be  extremely  complex  and  difficult  to  predict. 

The  processes  of  spatial  interaction,  by  their  very  nature  as 
processes  of  communication  and  movement,  may  bring  about  changes  from 
place  to  place.  Places  that  had  no  manufacturing,  through  communi- 
cation, may  develop  manufacturing  industries.  This  change  is 
related  to  the  concept  of  diffusion. 
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APPENDIX  B 


List  of  Additional  References  for  Use  in  Geography  20 


Atlases: 

1.  Atlas  of  Canada,  Geographical  Branch,  Department  of  Mines  and 

Technical  Surveys,  Queen's  Printer,  1957. 

2.  Atlas  of  South  .East  Asia,  MacMillan  and  Co.  Ltd.,  London,  1964. 

3.  Life's  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  World,  Life  Magazine  Editors  and 

Rand  McNally,  Time  Incorporated,  New  York,  1961. 

4.  Oxford  Economic  Atlas  of  the  World,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  3rd, 

edition,  1965. 

5.  Alberta  Atlas,  Department  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys, 

Province  of  Alberta,  1967. 

6.  Oxford  Economic  Atlas  of  North  America,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

7.  Goode's  World  Atlas,  Rand  McNally,  Chicago,  12th  edition,  1964. 

8.  Oxford  Regional  Economic  Atlas  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1967. ~;:~ 


Conservation: 

Smith,  Guy-Harold  (Ed.)  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  1965. 


Economic : 

1.  Boesch,  Hans,  A  Geography  of  World  Economy,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 

Inc.,  Princetown,  New  Jersey,  1964. 

2.  Fischer,  Joseph  L.  and  Neal  Potter,  World  Prospects  for  Natural 

Resources;  some  projections  of  demand  and  indicators  of 
supply  to  the  year  2000.  Resources  for  the  Future  Inc., 
John  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1964. 


Paperback 
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3.  Herfindahl,  Orris  C,  et.  al. ,  Quality  of  the  Environment ;  an 

economic  approach  to  some  problems  in  using  land,  water,  and 
air.  Resources  for  the  Future  Inc.,  John  Hopkins  Press, 
Baltimore,  196$. 

4.  Thoman,  Richard  S.,  The  Geography  of  Economic  Activity,  McGraw- 

Hill,  New  York,  1962. 

5.  World  Economic  Survey,  United  Nations,  Queen's  Printer,  1964-65. 

6.  Zimmerman,  Erich  W.,  Introduction  to  World  Resources,  Harper 

and  Row,  New  York  (Copp-Clark,  Toronto)  1964. 

7.  Alexander,  John  W.,  Economic  Geography,  Prentice-Hall  Inc., 

Englewood  Cliffs,  1963. 

8.  Alexanders  son,  Gunnar  Geography  of  Manufacturing,  Foundations  of 

Economic  Geography  Series,  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  1967.* 


General: 

1.  Fullard,  Harold  (ed.),  The  Geographical  Digest,  196$,  George 

Phillip  and  Son,  London,  1965. 

2.  Gamier,  Benjamin  John,  Practical  Work  in  Geography,  Edward 

Arnold,  London  (MacMillan  of  Canada,  Toronto)  1963. 

3.  Gopsill,  G.  H.  and  Frank  Beesley,  Practical  Geography;  exercises 

with  models  and  improvised  equipment.  MacMillan  and  Co.  Ltd., 
London,  1964. 

4.  Handbook  of  the  Nations  and  International  Organizations,  Life 

World  Library,  Time  Incorporated,  New  York,  (W.J.  Gage, 
Toronto)  1966. 

5.  The  Observer's  Handbook,  1966,  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 

Canada,  252  College  Street,  Toronto,  1965. 

6.  Planets,  Life  Science  Library,  Time  Incorporated,  New  York 

(W.  J.  Gage,  Toronto)  1966. 

7.  Pough,  Frederick  H.,  A  Field  Guide  to  Rocks  and  Minerals, 

Patterson  Field  Guide  Series,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
(Thoman  Allen,  Toronto)  2nd  edition,  1955. 


Paperback 
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8.  UNESCO  Statistical  Yearbook,  1964,  Queen's  Printer,  Ottawa. 

9.  The  Universe.  Life  Nature  Library,  Time  Incorporated,  New  York, 

(W.  J.  Gage,  Toronto). 

10.  Water,  Life  Science  Library,  Time  Incorporated,  New  York,  (w.  J. 

Gage,  Toronto)  1966. 

11.  Webster's  Geography  Dictionary,  Merriam  Co.  Ltd.,  Springfield, 

Massachusetts,  (Thomas  Allen,  Toronto)  revised  edition,  1964. 

12.  James,  Preston  E.,  A  Geography  of  Man,  Blaisdell  Publishing  Co., 

Waltham,  Massachusetts,  3rd  edition,  1965. 

13.  Time-Life  series,  Library  of  America;  a  series  of  12  books 

dealing  with  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  series 
started  in  1967. 

14.  Publications  of  Scientific  American,  W.  H.  Foreman  and  Co.,  San 

Francisco. 

15.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbooks: 

1938  Soils  and  Man 

1940  Farmers  in  a  Changing  World 

1941  Climate  and  Man 
1955  Water 

1957  Soils 

16.  Brooks,  C.  E.  P.,  Climate  Through  the  Ages 

17.  Bates,  Marston,  Where  Winter  Never  Comes,  Schribner,  1963. 

18.  Broek,  Jan  0.  M.  and  John  W.  Webb,  A  Geography  of  Mankind;  just 

out  and  excellent!  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1968. 

19.  Israel,  Saul,  et.  al.,  World  Geography  Today,  Holt,  Rinehart  and 

Winston  Inc.,  3rd  edition,  1966. 

20.  James,  Preston  E.,  One  World  Perspective,  Blaisdell  Publishing 

Company,  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  1965. * 

21.  James,  Preston  E.,  One  World  Divided,  Blaisdell  Publishing  Co., 

Waltham,  Massachusetts,  1964. 

22.  Hoyt,  Joseph  Bixby,  Man  and  the  Earth,  Prentice-Hall  Inc., 

Englewood  Cliffs,  2nd  edition,  1967. 


*■  Paperback 
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23.  Carter,  George  F.,  Man  and  the  Land,  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston 

Ltd.,  New  York,  1964. 

24.  Heintzelman,  Oliver  H.  and  Richard  M.  Highsmith,  World  Regional 

Geography,  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  3rd  edition, 
1967. 


Readings: 

Dohrs,  F.  and  L.  M.  Sommers,  (i)    Selected  Readings  in  Physical 
Geography;   (ii)  Selected  Readings  in  Cultural  Geography; 
(iii)  Selected  Readings  in  Introductory  Geography,  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.,  New  York,  1967. 


Human,  Social,  Political: 

1.  Clarke,  John  I.,  Population  Geography,  Pergamon  Press,  London, 

1965. 

2.  Forde,  Cy  Daryll,  Habitat,  Economy  and  Society;  a  geographical 

introduction  to  ethnology,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New  York, 
1961 ;  paperback,  1963.* 

3.  Huxley,  Elspeth,  Warm,  Dry,  and  Well-fed,  Clarke  Irwin,  Toronto, 

1965. 

4.  Jones,  E.,  Human  Geography,  Chatto  &  Windus,  London  (Clarke 

Irwin,  Toronto),  1964. 

5.  Man  and  Hunger,  World  Food  Problems  No.  2,  F.A.O.  of  the  U.N., 

Rome, (Queen's  Printer,  Ottawa)  196 i. 

6.  Pounds,  Norman,  Political  Geography,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1963. 

7.  Stamp,  L.  Dudley,  The  Geography  of  Life  and  Death,  Collins,  The 

Fontana  Library,  London,  1964 %* 

8.  Zelinsky,  Wilbur,  A  Prologue  to  Population  Geography,  Foundations 

Of  Economic  Geography  series,  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  1966.* 

9.  Perpillou,  Aimie  Vincent,  Human  Geography,  Longmans  Green  &  Co., 

London,  1966. 


Paperbacks 
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Oceanography: 

Cotter,  Charles  H.,  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Oceans,  Methuen  and 
Company,  London,  1965. 


Physical: 

1.  Eyre,  S.  R.,  Vegetation  and  Soils:  A  World  Picture,  Aldine 

Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  1963. 

2.  Hardy,  Aloert  Victor,  The  Physical  Landscape  in  Pictures, 

Cambridge  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1964. 

3.  Hodgson,  John  H.,  Earthquakes  and  Larth  Structures,  Dominion 

Observatory,  Ottawa,  Prentice  Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey,  1964. 

4.  Marshall,  J.  S.,  Why  the  Weather,  CBC,  University  of  the  Air 

series,  CBC  Toronto,  1964. 

5.  Weather,  Life  Science  Library,  Time  Incorporated,  New  York, 

(¥!  J.  Gage,  Toronto)  1965. 

6.  Van  Riper,  Joseph  E.,  Man's  Physical  World,  McGraw-Hill  Book 

Company  Inc.,  New  York,  1962. 

7.  Miller,  A.  Austin,  The  Skin  of  the  Earth,  University  paperbacks, 

Methuen  Publications,  London,  1964. 

8.  Lake,  Phillip,  Physical  Geography,  Columbia  University  Press. 

9.  DeMartonne,  E.,  Shorter  Physical  Geography,  Columbia  University 

Press. 

10.  Kendrew,  W.  G. ,  Climates  of  the  Continents,  Columbia  University 

Press. 

11.  Hare,  F.  K.,  The  Restless  Atmosphere,  Columbia  Univeristy  Press. 


Regional: 
Africa: 

1.  Church,  R.  H.,  et  al,  Africa  and  the  Islands,  Longman's, 

Green  and  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  1964. 

2.  Hodgson,  it.  D.  and  E.  A.  Stoneman,  The  Changing  Hap  of  Africa, 

Van  Nostrand  Searchlight  series,  No.  16,  D.  Van  No strand, 
Princetown,  1964. 
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3.  Huxley,  Julian,  The  Conservation  of  Wildlife  and  Natural  Habitats 

in  Central  and  East  Africa,  UNESCO  paperback,  Queen's  Printer, 
1961. 

4.  Stamp,  L.  Dudley,  Africa:  A  Study  of  Tropical  Development,  John 

Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  2nd  edition,  1964. 

5.  Hance,  A.,  The  Geography  of  Modern  Africa,  Columbia  University 

Press,  1964. 

6.  Grove,  A. P.,  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara,   Oxford  University 

Press,  1967. 

Antarctica: 

1.   Hatherton,  Trevor,  Antarctica,  Methuen  and  Co.,  London,  196$. 

Arctic: 

1.   Baird,  Patrick  D.,  The  Polar  World,  Wiley,  New  York,  1964- 

Asia: 

1.  Cutshall,  Alden,  The  Philippines:  Nation  of  Islands,  Searchlight 

series,  No.  23,  D.  Van  Nostrand,  London,  1964. 

2.  Dobby,  Ernest  H.G.,  South  East  Asia,  University  of  London  Press, 

London  (Clarke  Irwin,  Toronto)  8th  edition,  1964. 

3.  Fersh,  Seymour,  India  and  South  Asia,  Culture  Regions  of  World 

series,  The  McMillan  Company,  New  York,  1965. 

4.  Tregear,  Thomas  R.,  A  Geography  of  China,  University  of  London 

Press,  London,  1965. 

5.  Trewartha,  Glenn,  Japan:  A  Geography,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  1965. 

Australasia  or  Oceania: 

1.   Spate,  Oskar  H.K.,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific,  Oxford 
Visual  Geographies,  Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford,  2nd 
edition,  1965. 
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British  Isles: 

1.  Stamp,  L.  Dudley  and  Stanley  Beaver,  British  Isles:  A  Geographic 

and  Economic  Survey,  longmans,  London,  5th  edition,  1964. 

2.  Steers,  J. A.  (editor),  Field  Studies  in  the  British  Isles, 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  London,  1964. 

3.  Watson,  J.  Wreford  and  J.B.  Sissons  (Editors),  The  British  Isles: 

A  Systematic  Geography,  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  London,  1964. 

Canada : 

1.  Blair,  Calvin  Leslie,  Canada's  Natural  Wealth,  kcGraw  Hill, 

Toronto,  1964. 

2.  Canada  Year  Book,  1966,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Queen's 

Printer,  Ottawa.* 

3.  Innis,  Donald  Q.,  Canada:  A  Geographic  Study,  McGraw  Hill, 

Toronto,  1966. 

4.  Putnam,  Donald  F.  and  Donald  Kerr,  A  Regional  Geography  of 

Canada,  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Toronto,  1964. 

5.  Scarfe,  N.V.,  G.S.  Tomkins  and  D.N.  Tomkins,  A  New  Geography 

of  Canada,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  Toronto,  1964. 

6.  Gentelcore,  R.L.  (editor)  Canada's  Changing  Geography,  Prentice 

Hall,  1967.- 

7.  Warkentin,  Joan  (editor)  Canada:  A  Geographical  Interpretation, 

Methuen,  Toronto,  1968. 

Europe: 

1.  Gottman,  Jean,  A  Geography  of  Europe,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 

New  York,  3rd  edition,  1964. 

2.  Monkhouse,  Francis  J.,  A  Regional  Geography  of  Western  Europe, 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  London,  2nd  edition,  1965. 

3.  Pounds,  Norman,  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  McGraw  Hill, 

New  York,  2nd  edition,  1965. 


Paperbacks 
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4.  Shackleton,  M.R.  and  Gordon  East,  Europe:  A  Regional  Geography, 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  London,  1964. 

5.  Church,  Harrison,  R.J.  et  al,  An  Advanced  Geography  of  I\iorthern 

and  Western  Europe,  Halton  Educational  Publications  Ltd., 
London,  1967. 

South  America: 

1.   James,  Preston  E.,  Introduction  to  Latin  America:  The  Geographic 

Background  of  Economic  and  Political  Problems,  Odyssey,  New  York, 
1964. 

U.S.3.K.: 

1.   French,  R.A.,  The  U.S.S.K.  and  Eastern  Europe,  Oxford  University 
Press,  London,  1965. 

Case  Studies: 


1.  Asian  sample  Studies,  The  Geographical  Association,  Sheffield. 

2.  Horwood,  J.V.,  British  Columbia:  An  Introduction  to  Geographic 

Studies,  Curriculum  Resource  Book  Series,  McClelland  and 
Stewart,  Toronto,  1965. 

3.  Popple,  James,  The  Landscape  of  Europe:  Four  Geography  Studies 

Curriculum  resource  Book  Series,  McClelland  and  Stewart, 
Toronto,  1965. 

4.  Thoman,  Richard  and  Donald  J.  Pat ton  (Editors),  Focus  on  Geographic 

Activity:  A  Collection  of  Original  Studies,  McGraw  Hill, 
New  York,  1964. * 

5.  High  smith,  Richard  M.J.  (Editor)  Case  Studies  in  "World  Geography: 

Occupance  and  Economy  Types,  Prentice  Hall  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  1961.* 

Teaching  of  Geography: 

1.  Chorley,  Richard  J.  and  Peter  Haggett,  Frontiers  in  Geographical 

Teaching,  Methuen,  London,  1965. 

2.  Fenton,  Edwin,  Teaching  the  New  Social  Studies  in  Secondary 

Schools:   An  Inductive  Approach,  Holt,  Rinehart,  New  York, 
1966. 


*  Paperbacks 
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3 •   Geography  Teaching  in  Schools:   Problems  and  Methods,  Final 

Report  of  the  Commission  en  the  Teaching  of  Geography,  XXth 
International  Geographical  Congress,  July,  1964>  The 
Geographical  Research  Institute,  Dennoyer-Geppert  Co.,  Chicago, 
1965.  ' 

'4.   Gopsill,  G.  H.,  The  Teaching  of  Geography,  MacMillan  and  Co.. 
London,  2nd  edition,  1966. 

5.   Handbook  for  Geography  Teachers,  Standing  Sub-committee  of 

University  of  London  Institute  of  Education,  Methuen,  London, 
5th  edition,  revised,  1964. 

i  .   UNESCO  Sourcebook  for  Geography  Teaching,  UNESCO  Publications, 
New  York  (Longmans)  1965.*" 

7.  Cole,  J. P.,  Geography  of  World  Affairs,  S174  Penguin  Books, 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  20  Cranfield  Road,  Toronto  16,  1960.-"- 

8.  The  Geography  Teacher's  Sourcebook,  Holt  Rinehart  and  Winston 

of  Canada,  Ltd. 

9.  Hatt,  P.K.  and  A.  J.  fieiss,  Cities  and  Society:  The  Revised 

Reader  in  Urban  Sociology,  The  Free  Press,  Glencoe, 
Illinois,  1957. 

10.   Theodorson,  George  A.,  (editor)  Studies  in  Human  Ecology, 
Row  Peterson  and  Co.,  Elmsford,  New  York,  1961. 

ll.»   Stembridge,  Jasper  H.,  The  Oxford  Geographical  Note-Books  for 
Secondary  Schools,  No.  II,  North  America,  Second  edition, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1962. 

12.  Lockey,  B.,  The  Interpretation  of  Qrdance  Survey  Maps  and 

Geographical  Pictures,  George  Philip  and  Son,  Ltd.  7th 
edition,  revised,  1964. 

13.  Senesh,  Lawrence,  Our  Working  World:  Cities  at  Work,  Science 

Research  Association  Inc.,  (259  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60611,  a  subsidiary  of  I.B.M.)  1966. 

Urban: 

1.  Elias,  C.E.,  et  al,  (Editors)  Metropolis:   Values  in  Conflict, 

Wadsworth  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Bedraont,  California,  1964. 

2.  Hall,  Peter,  The  World  Cities,  Hutchinson  University  Library, 

London,  1966. 

3.  Scientific  American,  Cities,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1965."* 

4.  Jones,  E.,  Towns  and  Cities,  Oxford  Paperbacks  University 

series,  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1966. ";;" 

5.  Johnson,  James  H..,, Urban  Geography:  An  Introduction  Analysis, 

Pergamon  Press,  Oxford,  1967. 

*  Paperbacks 
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Code: 

B 

Films 
Filmstrip  s 

APPENDIX  C 


Films  and  Filmstrips 


The  films  and  filmstrips  listed  below  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Audio  Visual  Services  Branch  or  through  the  film  libraries  of  the 
major  city  school  systems.  The  source  of  other  materials  is  indicated, 


B 

B 
B 
B 


Unit  I    The  Change  in  Settlement  Patterns  in  the  Local  Area 

Films 

T-1959  City  Under  Pressure  -  Edmonton 

Tk-1368  Edmonton  -  Gateway  to  Canada ' s  Great  North 

T-205  Cities  -  How  They  Grow  (1941) 

Tk-1733  Town  for  Tomorrow 

Tk-1833  The  House  of  Man  -  Our  Changing  Environment 

T-1814  Latitude,  Longitude  and  Time  Zones 

Tk-1457  School  Libraries  In  Action 

Tk-1139  Reading  haps 

Tk-2033  Map  Skills  -  Using  Different  Maps  Together 

Available  Through  Department  of  Extension,  U.  of  A.: 

NFB  Neighbors  -  Experimental  Animation 

NFB  Suburban  Living  -  Six  Solutions 

NFB  Town  Planning 

NFB  Lewis  Mumford  On  The  City  -  6  films 

NFB  City  Scene  -  Montreal,  Athens,  Bankok 


Filmstrips 

Pk-3982 

Pk-4377 
Pk-4338 
Pk-1459 

Kit 


Industrial  City  -  Toronto 

River  City  -  Montreal 

4347  Maps  and  How  to  Use  Them  -  10  filmstrips 

1462  Exploring  Through  Maps  Series  -  4  filmstrips 


NFB  City  In  Transition  -  Toronto  -  filmstrip,  transparencies, 

maps,  charts,  etc.,  may  be  purchased  directly  from  National 
Film  Board,  Montreal  for  £p46.00. 
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Unit  II   Settlement  Patterns  In  Western  Canada 


Films 


fc-'l 

Tk-1851   ( 

p.* 

Tk-1936   ( 

►"•« 

Tk-1850   ; 

0--I 

Tk-2012   1 

jfc-O 

Tk-1205  '. 

P^i 

Tk-150$   i 

ft^-i 

T-1311   ] 

*-<1 

Tk-1391   ] 

»-<1 

Tk-1691   : 

Filmstrips 

B 

Pk-4321  -  i 

B 

Pk-3953  -  : 

0 

Pk-3227 

B 

Pk-3692   1 

a 

Pk-3983 

a 

Pk-3169   ] 

a 

Pk-3864  -  : 

Cattle  Ranch 

Changing  Wheat  Belt 

Settlement  of  the  Western  Plains 

Change  in  the  Western  Mountains 

The  Great  Plains 

Climates  of  North  America 

Precambrian  Shield 

Fraser  River 

Landform  Regions  of  Canada 


-  4326  Canadian  Geography  Series  -  6  filmstrips  - 

Regions  of  Canada 
3960  Canada's  North  Series  -  8  filmstrips  - 

Northern  Districts  and  Life  of  Native  People 
(Great  Plains)  Railway  City  -  Winnipeg 
Visit  to  a  Wheat  Farm 
Timber  City  -  Vancouver 
Vancouver  and  the  Western  Mountains 
3868  Western  Plains  Series  -  5  filmstrips 

See  catalogs  of  Audio  Visual  Services  Branch  for  other 
listings  of  filmstrips. 


Unit  III  Living  Patterns  of  Eastern  Canada 
Films 


The  Great  Lakes  -  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands 

The  Story  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

The  Ever-changing  Lowlands 

Atlantic  Region 

The  Canadian  Shield  -  Saguenay 

Precambrian  Shield 


*< 

T-1185 

*»-« 

Tk-1392 

►-o 

Tk-1938 

►»<3 

T-1336 

►><! 

Tk-1730 

►  O 

T-1311 
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Social  Geography  Series: 
►^  T-1961    Miner 
►^  T-1380    Fisherman 
►<i  T-1745    Terra  Nova 

***   Tk-1957   The  Baymen  -  Fishing  Village  in  Newfoundland 
►<">  Tk-1962   Antigonish  -  Fishing  Go-op. 

Kit 

NFB  City  In  Transition  -  Toronto 

Filmstrips 

Atlantic  Region  Series 

s  Pk-3065  Introducing  the  Atlantic  Region 

a  Pk-3386  Deep-Sea  Fishing 

B  Pk-3404  From  Mine  and  River 

S  Pk-3434  From  the  Sea 

0  Pk-3054  Transport 

Great  Lakes  -  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands  Series 

B  Pk-4397  Geography  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

B  Pk-3982  Industrial  City  -  Toronto 

B  Pk-4420  Province  of  Quebec  -  Appalachian  Region 

B  Pk-4375  Province  of  Quebec  -  Laurentian  Region 

B  Pk-4376  Province  of  Quebec  -  St.  Lawrence  Region 

a  Pk-4377  River  City  (Montreal) 

B  Pk-3794  St.  John's  Newfoundland 

B  Pk-3392  Background  of  the  Seaway 

a  Pk-3393  Seaway  Travel 

B  Pk-3394  Seaway  Power  Project,  The 

See  catalogs  of  Audio  Visual  Services  Branch  for  other 
listings  of  filmstrips. 

Unit  IV   World  Patterns 

Films 

►"*  T-1384    The  Living  City  (cycle  of  city  and  need  for  urban 

planning ) 
*'  Tk-1495   Brasilia  -  New  City  in  Brazil 
•*  Tk-1985   We  Just  Take  It  All  For  Granted  (modern  agriculture) 


-  43  - 


Mi  Tk-1840   French  Farm  Family  (farm  life  at  elementary  level) 

*o    Tk-2047   Japanese  Boy  -  The  Story  of  Taro  (agriculture  in  Japan) 

►"'•i  Tk-1784   Japanese  Village  Life  (agriculture  and  effect  of  technology) 

Kt  Tk-1725   Japan's  Mew  Family  Patterns 

fr-'1  T-1833    The  House  of  Man  -  Our  Changing  Environment 

( pollution  and  other  conservation  problems) 
***    T-1534    Focus  on  Foods  (international  importance  of  food 

processing) 


Filmstrips 

a 

Pk-4218 

Q. 

Pk-3428 

B 

Pk-3429   i 

B 

Pk-4078   ( 

B 

P-3897 

B 

P-4011 

Everyday  Life  In  Japan 

Culture  Sets  the  Pattern  in  Japan 

Meet  the  Japanese  People 

Our  Food  Surplus 

Growing  Crisis  for  the  Cities  (New  York  Times) 

What's  Happening  To  Our  Natural  Resources? 

(New  York  Times) 
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